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N. —. FARMER. 


SEVENT!'i AGRICULTURAL MEETING AT} 
THE STATE HOUSE. 

We had not space last week for inserting our 
notes of the sayings and doings of the meeting in| 
full. We now supply the omission in part. Many 
of Dr. Jackson’s remarks we do not retain. All| 
that we shall add from him is contained in the fol- | 
lowing paragraph. 

{t has been maintained (originally by Berzellius) | 
that there isin the soil a peculiar substance, which | 
he calied geine. But itis now ascertained that 
this geine contains several substances, varying in | 
their proportions in different soils. Dr. Jackson, 
some time since ascertained this by his own analy- 
sis, (and if we are correct in our recollection, an- 
nounced the discovery last year.) The last steam | 
ship from England brought a work in’ which Ber- 
zellius states that he has himself fonnd in what he | 
had called geine, the very substances which Jr. J. 
had discovered. One of these substances is called 
apocrenic acid, which forms with lime an almost 
insoluble salts. But there are five organic matters 
found in all soils, which form with lime soluble 
combinations, and thus furnish food for plants, 

Mr Colman exhibited several specimens of corn 
received from New Haven, where, as he informed 
us, the exhibition of this product, at their show last 
autumn, was extensive and rich, Wesaw nothing 
in the specimens indicating any variety that is new 
to this section of the country. These corns were 
distributed among the gentlemen present, 

Mr Tescheinacher exhibited several geraniums 
which had been subjected to a new mode of treat- 
ment for promoting their growth. The foliage was 
luxuriant; the leaves were 6 1-2 inches in diame- 
ter, while those on a plant treated in the ordinary 
way were but 4 1-2 inches broad. ‘The process he 
chose not to describe until the experiment had been 
extended far enough to determine its effects upon 
the flower. Since the commencement of this pro- 
cess, a work of Prof. Liebig has been received, 
which contains an hypothesis in relation to vegeta- 
ile growth similar to that upon which Mr Tesche- 
muacher has been acting. ‘The value of Liebig’s 
work, time and experiments must determine. 

[If we correctly understand the matter, Liebig’s 
view is, that vegetation is mainly promoted by the 
absorption of carbonic acid and ammonia froin the 
atinosphere ; and that the great use of manures is 
to furnish carbonic acid and ammonia in the atmos- 
phere, around the leaves. | 
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For the New Eagiand Farmer. 


ORIGIN OF THE IMPROVED SHORTHORNS. | 


Auuen Putnam, Esg.—Sir—I noticed with sur- 
prise the remarks made atthe 4th and 5th Agricul- 
tural Meetings, published in tie two last numbers 
of your highly valuable paper, regarding the origin 
of the improved Darham Short-Horned race of cat- 
tle. Mr Charles Colling was the successful foun- 


der of that breed, by the introduction of the bull 


| « Hubback,” into his herd of Teeswater ca! tle, about | 


‘the year 1778. “It may be asserted that we have 
no superior Short-Horns which do not claim descent 
nearly or remotely from “ Hubback.” 

My object more particularly at this time isto re- 


quest your worthy Commissioner, Mr Colmaa, to 


publish a particular account of the “three pure 


| bloods” which he once owned: by doing it lie will 


confer a favor on all breeders of the improved Dur- 
ham Short Horned cattle in this country. I wish 
the breeder’s name of his “three pure bloods,” the 
name of their sire, grand sire, &c., the sire of their 
dams, grand dams, &c., and as full and particular a 


|pedigree ascan be given, that ali breeders may 


know what strain of blood to avoid. 

For a history of this breed of cattle, I refer fora 
full account to Youatt’s Treatise on Cattle, publish- 
ed in London, in 1834, under the superintendance 
of the Society for the diffusion of useful knowledge, 
and republished in this country. 

HERD BOOK, 

Connecticut, Feb. 21st, 1841. 


For the New England Farmer. 


ERRORS CORRECTED. 

ALLEN Putnam, Esa.—Dear Sir—When gen- 
tlemen of the legal profession file bills in equity, 
they are occasionally compelled to abandon thein 
and file new bills; but it is more usual to beg 
leave to make the proper amendment. J am in the 
latter position, and desire to correct two errors 
which [ committed in the few remarks | made at 
the Fifth Agricultural Meeting. 

I stated that the improvement of the Short Horns 
by Mr Charles Colling commenced by a cross with 
a polled Galloway cow. Such I find is not the 
fact ; yet according to Youatt, it seems quite cer- 
tain that this cross was calculated to reduce the 
size and improve the symmetry uf Mr Colling’s herd. 
He also says of Colling’s sale made in 1810, “In a 
sale of 48 lots realizing £7,115 17s., Lady and ler 
descendants gold for a larger sum than any other 
family obtained.” Lady was of the “alloy,” and 
this fact clearly establishes the high estimate put 
upon this cross at that period. 

It was with ‘the bull Hubback that Mr Colling 
commenced his successful career as a breeder.— 
This bull, it seems, was smaller than the Teeswa- 
ter, and that he first commenced his reduction of 
the size of the animal by the use of this bull, and 
that his herd were in high repute prior to his cross 


| with the Galloway cow. 


I stated that we have two cows whose dam was 
sired by Comet (155.) 1 should have said grand 
_ dam. 

By giving this a piace in the next number of the 
Farmer, you will confer a favor. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
WELLS LATHROP. 

Spring field, Feb. 26th. 





It is much more honorable to be noble than to be 
born so. 











For the New England Farmer. 


LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


Mr Putrnam—lI was much pleased to hear from 
the Agricultural Commissione ‘r on Thursday even- 
ing, that a reprint of Liebig’s new work on Agri- 
cultural Chemistry was being prepared here, and I 
trust it will be sold at such a price as will place it 
in the hands of all to whom the subject of the cul- 
tivation of the soil is interesting, his chiefly be- 
cause it contains facts and their application, which, 
however known to the few, have not been |iitherto 
widely disseminated. Thus those whohave waded 
through the scientific periodicals of Hurope for the 
last two years, cannot fail to have observed the 
clear indications of the discovery of the existence 
of large portions of nitrogen in seeds and plants; 
and I believe it has been known to some even in 
this country that ammonia, from which vegetation 
receives its chief supply of this substance (nitrogen, ) 
exists in rain and snow water. The great practi- 
cal discovery of Liebig unquestionably is, that 
plants derive a portion of the large quantity of ni- 
trogen so necessary for their existence, from the 
ammonia which is carried down to the roots by the 
rain—which rain inbibes this ammonia from the 
atmosphere, in which it is disseminated by the pu- 
trefaction of various organic substances. Thus 
the old saying that the rain clears the air, is more 
true than has been usually supposed. 

So also, the action of the decomposition of car- 
bonic acid into solid carbon and oxygen by plants, 
has been-long known, and the decomposition of wa- 
ter by seeds into oxygen and hydrogen, has been 
likewise considered as proved by later experiments. 

In this work of Liebig, who has already earned 
well merited fame as an analyst of organic sub. 
stances, these and many other facts are arranged 
and properly applied to agriculture. The conside- 
ration of them by the farmer must be of advantage 
to him, and will, no doubt, excite that attention to 
the subject which is so much desired both by the 
scientific and the practical man. 

Some of the decompositions above alluded to, 
are operations of frequent occurrence in laboratories 
—the detail of the methods by which they are per- 
formed, is familiar to every chemist; and yet the 
vegetable physiologist wishes to refer them toa 
mysterious cause which he calls vitality—a cause 
which if once admitted and settled, places a bar to 
farther examination into the operations of nature, 
I had much rather consider the arrangement of the 
cells and vessels of a vegetable as a voltaic pile— 
the hairs, some of which are pointed, others tipped 
with knobs, called, for want of a better name, or 
more knowledge, glands, as collectors of the elec- 
tric fluid. These decompositions then by which 
ammonia surrendersits nitrogen, carbonic acid its 
solid carbon and oxygen, and water its oxygen and 
hydrogen, would be perfectly simple and understood ; 
as would also the cause why moisture or dampness 
often impedes the experiments of the electrical phi- 
losopher—the fluid being conveyed away for the use 
of vegetation. 

Whatever may be my ideas on this subject, I am 
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ficient proofs of them nor leisure to institute experi- 
I only wish to euter my pro- 
lest against the term vitalily, as closing the door to 


ments on the subject. 


examination, and of expressing my satisfaction at 
the chance that is offered by the publication of such 
a work as that of Liebig, for new discoveries in the 
science of agricultural and vegetable chemistry. 
2 S 
COMPOST, 

Fearing that we may rot have done justice to 
Dr. Jackson or to his subject, in our condensed re- 
port of his remarks at the 7th Agricultural Meet- 
ing, we are about to make him speak for himself, 
by quoting from his valuable report on the geolog- 
cal and agricultural survey of Rhode Island, 


“Peat and swamp muck occur in almost every 
town in the State, and farms are so situated that 
they may be abundantly supplied with them. 


I am confidently of opinion that when the value | 


of these substances is fully known, they will be 
eagerly sought for, as the basis of compost manures. 
They are extensively employed in Europe for this 
purpose, and are highly esteemed. 

Lord Meadowbank, who first called the attention 
of British agriculturists to this valuable substance, 
states, “that after long and watchful experience he 
is satisfied with the powers and duration of this 
species of compost. In every diversity of soil, it 
has given returns in nowise inferior to the best 
barn-yard dung, applied in the same quantity, and 
that itis equal if not preferable in its effects for 
the first three years, and decidedly superior after- 
wards.” 

“The carcase of a dead horse, which is often 
suffered to pollute the air by its noxious effluvia, 
has been happily employed in decomposing twenty 
tons of peat earth, and transforming it into the most 
enriching manure.”—({See Young’s Letters of Ag- 
ricola, Jetter 25, p, 238.) 

In this country experience has also demonstra- 
ted the value of peat composts. Elias Phinney, 
Esq., of Lexington, and Mr Haggerston, of Water- 
town, who are excellent practical farmers, both de- 
clare that a composted manure made of three parts 
of peat and one of stable imanure, is equal in value 
to its bulk of clear stable dung, and is more per- 
manent in its effects. Mr Phinney has also been 
remarkably successful in reclaiming peat bogs, and 
values such land for tillage more than his uplands. 

| have seen the various methods of managing 
peat composts fully carried into effect, in every 
form described, and am satisfied that when its use 
is fully understood, and it shall be generally ap- 
plied in Rhode Island, that a new and prosperous 
era will dawn upon the agriculture of the State, 

In composting peat, the farmer should be atten- 
tive to the principles on which the art is founded, 
otherwise by deviating he may commit important 
errors. 

It is essential that animal matters of some kind 
should be mixed with the peat, for the purpose of 
effecting its decomposition, and to produce the re- 
quisite gases. Lime is employed to decompose the 
peat, neutralize acids, and to disengage ammoniacal 
gas from the animal substances. 

The peat greedily absorbs every particle of am- 
monia, and becomes in partsoluble in water. The 
soluble matter produced is principally the apocre- 
nate of ammonia. Crenate of ammonia and crenate 
of lime are also dissolved. 


. . . »| 
employed, free carbonate of ammonia is formed. If| 
the compost is mixed witn earth and allowed to 


remain for a long time, nitre is produced, the ope- 
ration taking place more rapidly in the summer 
| months, 


| Potash, soda, sonpers’ waste liquors and ashes, 
| may also be advantageously mixed with peat, and 
will serve to render it soluble and fertilizing. 
| Peat may likewise be used to absorb the liquid 
|inanures, which onght to be collected for that pur- 
| pose, in every barn-yard, the dry peat absorbing | 
, like a sponge. 
tion, ! 
tt is stated by Mr John Young, in his letters of 
Agricola, that the liquid manures are of the same 
| value as the solid, and “that one ton of the solid 
dung will make four tons of compost, and four tons 
inore may be made from the urine discharged by 


th 





It afterwards undergoes fermenta- 


n consequence of the anima! liquids absorbed. 


attle in the same given time.” 

Night soil is a very powerful manure, and may 
| be composted with peat to great advantage, provid- 
ed it is thoroughly limed, in order to effect its de- 
composition. It is thus deprived of its peculiar 
odor, and gives off ammonia in great quantities, so | 
as to saturate the peat. 

After considering the numerous methods of pre- 
paring peat composts, | ought to urge the farmers 
throughout the State, to begin forthwith to collect 
and prepare large quantities of this manure for the 
improvement of their farms, and I have no donbt 
but the produce of the Jand will soon be more than 
doubled. Every farmer who has a bog or swamp, 
whenever his business will allow him time, and the 
peat can be dug, ought to obtain large quantities 
and throw it up on the uplands to drain, by which 
its weight will be very much diminished, and by 
atmospheric influences its quality is improved, es- 
pecially if it is exposed to the action of frost. It 
may then be transported to the barn-yard or hog 
styes, and there be converted into compost by mix- 
ture with animal excrements, Or it may be made 
into heaps in the corners of the fields, where it is 
to be used, fish dung or some other animal matters 
being mixed with it. Lime may be put in at the 
same time with the animal matters, or it may be 
introduced early in the spring, when the compost 
is dug over, in case it has remained through the 
winter.” 


ec 





CULTIVATION OF THE PINE ON THE 
‘SHORES OF GASCONY. 
We take the following interesting article from a 
London literary and theological periodical, entitled 
the Christian Teacher : 


Economy is the welfare of states as of individu- 
als. By economy, in its best and widest sense, is 
meant, that just and wise distribution of means and 
efforts, which out of the given conditions produces 
the largest sum of good and happiness. 

To spend little, is but one and a very meagre 
branch of economy—in many instances no econo- 
my at al]. In states especially, to gather much is 
atall events equally important. When we look 
around upon the world, survey the numbers in want 
almost of their daily bread, while the earth given 
to man to be subdued and rendered productive by 
the labor of his hands, is’ still, in an infinite num- 
ber of cases, totally without culture, and never, with 
a few rare exceptions, producing what it is capable 
by skill and industry of being made to produce, it 








is impossible not to believe that our knowledge of | 


far from offering them as facts, having neither suf-) Where an excess of animal matter and lime are | the science of political economy is in its very in- 


y—its true principles little practiced or under- 
stood. Man is seen on all sides in that most af- 
fecting of all situations, willing to labor, crying for 


fanec 


the privilege of being allowed to wark, starving in 
want of the merest necessaries of life, while the 
bounteous earth lies spread around him, offering 
her liberal rewards for labor, and not finding hands. 

What inexhaustible mines of wealth yet unex- 
plored does the surface even of our own well-peo- 
pled and well-cultivated British islands present ; 
what sources of riches, strength and happiness lie 
buried in the bovs of Ireland alone! 

Soils far more ungrateful have, by a judicious 
and economical culture, been made the fruitful 
source of wealth and felicity, and perhaps there is 
no contemplation more useful and agreeable, than 
that of such a picture. 

The manner in which sand 


hills, such as those 


‘which, covered with wiry grass, line many ot our 
| shores, have on the southwestern coast of France 


been rendered useful and productive in a high de- 
gree, is a striking example of well-directed and 
successful efforts of this nature. 

In the departments of the Gironde and of the 
Landes, on the shores of that stormy ocean which 
raves between the mouth of the Gironde and Bay- 
onne, the most magnificent pine forests are at this 
day waving, where not many years ago was noth- 
ing but a dreary and threatening desert of sand. 

These forests cover an immense extent of land 
round Teste and the basin of Arcachon, and might 
be extended so as to cover the whole of the above 
mentioned coast, an extent of sixty French |cagues, 
or about one hundred and fifty Evglish miles. 

Teste and the basin of Arcachon will he found, 
on consulting the map, to lie on the shores of the 
ocean, in the southern part of the department of the 
Gironde, from which the department of the Landes 
extends southwards. ‘ivery one in the least ac- 
quainted with French geography has heard of the 
Land*s; of those immense level plains,—and has 
pictured to himself their dreary monotony—their 
shepherds elevated on stilts and wrapped in grey 
sheep-skins, leaning upon their staffs, and watch- 
ing, motionless, the flocks scattered over the meas- 
ureless pasture, 

The force of the western wind has raised upon 
this coast, as upon many others, hills of sand, from 
thirty to sixty metres in height, (a metre is some- 
thing more than an English yard.) The French 
give these sand hills the name of Dunes: they ure 
composed entirely of the dry sea sand, driven in- 
wards in various places, as upon some of our own 
coasts, 

These sand hills having attained a certain eleva- 
tion, fall—are driven forward by the wind, and in- 
vading the plains behind them, menace the Landes 
with inevitable destruction. 

Populous towns have fallen victims to the ad- 
vance of this slow, but as it was long thought, irre- 
sistible enemy. ‘The Dunes advanced annually, 
and the gradual destruction of the productive plains 
might be predicted with mathematical certainty.— 
Even the city of Bourdeaux itself seemed doomed, 
sooner or later, to perish under this deluge of sand. 

This state of things at last excited public atten- 
tion, and towards the end of the Jast century, the 
means of arresting this fatal progression were 
sought for, and, as is the usual consequence of be- 
ing sought for, found. 

A man of the name of Bremontier, we do not 
know whether he is yet living or not, imagined a 
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method of staying the plague, and of rendering this 
element of desolation and despair a source of wealth 
and population. He formed and executed the pro- 
ject of covering these moving hills with forests of 
pine (le Pin maritime,) the roots of which, by con- 
glomerating together these light particles, and 
forming them into heaps of solid earth, might fix 


them permanently in their place, and arrest their | 


further progress. 

Fifteen thousand hectares are 
the pine: those plantations which date from the 
time when Bremontier began his operations, now 
present to the eye, in place of the desolate sand 
hills, magnificent forests, waving majestic above 


now covered with 


the restless ocean. 

The Dunes extend sixty leagues, being in breadth 
from three quarters of a league to three leagues: 
the hills are intersected by vallies, called in the 
country Ledes. 


The trees are raised froin seeds, cast on the spot | 


on which they are intended to grow—they are not 
transplanted: when the seed is sown, the moving 
of the light sand is prevented by 
ground with brambles or young pine branches, fif- 
teen hundred faggots of these being necessary 
cover one hectare: the seeds are sown thick, and 


when the young plants are of seven or eight years, | 


the first thinning is made. If there were any means 


of cheap transport, these thinnings, sold at Bordeaux, | 


would be extremely profitable. After this thinning, 
the remaining plants grow with increased vigor, 
and in ten years reach the height of fifteen to twen- 
ty feet; at the end of twentyfive years they pro- 
duce turpentine. A hectare of pines produces this 
article to the value of from 25 to 60 francs, (that is 
from £1 to £2 8s. sterling,) according to the age of 
the plants,—a pretty considerable profit from what 
was once an unprofitable, and worse than unprofita- 


ble desert. 


x ¥% * * . 


The infinite teeming earth seems, even now, but 
to be beginning to open her riches; man is yet 
only guessing at the powers of the mighty mother— 
only gathering the first scanty fruits of the wealth 
lying hidden in her bosom, as the reward of sci- 
ence, exertion, enlightened benevolence and peace.” 





AGRICULTURAL READING. 

It may easily be shown that there is no single 
occupiution or business in life, where extensive 
knowledge is more necessary than it is to a full 
understanding and propor practice of agriculture. 
There is none so intimately blended with ali the 
important branches of the natural sciences as this ; 
none to which geology, chemistry, botany and ento- 
mology, are such important contributors and invalu- 
able auxiliaries. The earth, the air, are full of in- 
struction to the farmer; the pebble, leaf, insect ; 
the composition and decomposition of smatter and 
its causes, are all before him, all constantly going 
on around him, all inviting attention as part of the 
processes he must produce if he is a successful cul- 
tivator of the soil. He must read: and if he feels 
the value of knowledge himself, he will be propor- 
tionably anxious that those around him, his neigh- 
boring farmers, his friends, should read also. <A 
community of knowledge constjtutes one of the 
strongest ties that can bind society together ; what- 
ever may be the topic, it is a bond of feeling and 
interest not easily broken or destroyed. An intel- 
ligent practical man may change the whole course 
of agriculture in a neighborhvod, and give an im- 





covering the 


to} 


pulse to its prosperity, which may endure long after 
We 


into a neighborhood of farmers, respectable 


| the cause is forgotten. have seen a man go 


men, 





This 


was a reader of agricultural papers, and when an 


tempt and aversion for those who did. man 


' ° ) 
improvement was pointed out that his good judg 


or his ¢ Ile 
improved his farm by draining his lands, and nearly 


ircuimstances, he adopted it at once. 


doubling the ordinary crops, 


and rotation. He improved his stock by purchas- 
ing at great cost, superior animals to breed from, 
His neighbors at first called him a “book farmer,” 


and sneered at his management. They soon found 


the laugh was on the wrung side, and began to in- | 
If he could get a neighbor to 


quire the causes. 
read, his periodicals were always at their service ; 
and if he met a proposition 
was made or some inquiry started which he was 
Soon they found 
agricultural papers necessary, and became subscri 
bers themselves; an agricultural paper has become 


brother farmer, some 


sure would lead to usetul results. 


as indispensable as a_ political one, and its arrival 
'The prominent farmers of that neighborhood are 
its of the different modes of husbandry are freely 


and intelligently discussed. We to 
see such examples as this more frequently imitated. 


would wish 


When they become common, it will be a proud day 
for American agriculture. In such 
| trace the true secret of improvement, for although 
{the looker-on may at first sneer at the reader, lie is 
| sure eventually to imitate first the improvements 
| he makes, and lastly his course of reading, We 
jask it then as a favor, of every friend to agricultu- 
ral improvement, to bring a knowiedge of farming 
periodicals to the notice of his neighbors—let 
them be induced to become subscribers—to read, 
| to reflect on the means of improving their cultiva- 
| tion—and a point will be gained, which will afford 
/a rational hope of rapidly increasing and permanent 
prosperity. —Ibany Cull. 


instances, we 





Examine your Implements.—It is well in this 
month to make a careful examination of your farm- 
jing implements; ascertain what are wanting, what 
| new repairs, what new ones are to be introduced, 
| &c., that all may be ready when required for use, 
| It is not good policy when the seed is sown, to find 
| you must wait until a harrow can be constructed 
or your neighbor has done using his, before you 
can cover it; or when you are ready to plaut or 
mow, to find that you have hoes without handles 
and broken snaiths to your scythes. All are more 
or less dependent, but the practice of borrowing 
agricultural implements should be discountenanced 
as much as possible, since they are all so cheap 
that where they are wanted frequently, the old ad- 
age, that it is better to borrow than to buy, is fully 
reversed.— Ib. 





Slander is a leprosy that cleaves to all mankind. 
Where you can find one who would willingly ar- 
rest the progress of an evil report, there are five 
hundred who would mcre willingly spread it—. non. 





He who exchanges his own good opinion for that 
of another, makes a miserable bargain. 





The strongest armor is worn inside the bosom. 





but who did not read, and felt the old fashion con- , 


mentshowed was adapted to his means, his farm, | 


by skilful cropping | 


is always looked for with interest and pleasure. | 


now readers—several different publications are re- | 
ceived ; and when they meet, the comparative mer- | 


SvreeL One.—Important Discovery,—In the town 
New York, is 


avnetic oxide, distinguished from the other mine- 


of Duane, Frankiin co., avein of 
i 
rals of that region by it capacity of yielding, direct- 
ly from the process of smelting, a substance pos- 
sessing all the physical and chemical properties of 
inanufactured steel. From the analysis it appears 
that the properties of the substance resulting from 
not 


the result of any new or peculiar process of assay, 


the smelting of this mineral are inherent, and 


However little the world may be prepared to give 


credence to the existence of such a mineral in the 


state of an oxide, the fact 1s now too well establish- 
}ed to admit of skepticism, and no one who will ex- 


amine the edge tools and cutlery of all kinds that 
have, during the past season, been cast from this 
mineral and sent out into most of the cities for sam- 
» 


to devbt any Jonger the existence of a natural steel, 
from which, by the simple mede of moulding and 


les, can do so great violence to his own senses, as 


casting, razor blades, penknives, shears, plane irons, 
| gouges, axes of all sizes and descriptions, and ev- 
ery variety of tools of the machinist and carpenter’s 
| shop, are at once produced, having all the proper- 
ties and best qualities of the purest steel. 

We have actually seen some samples of articles 
cast out of this newly discovered ore which have 
been brought to this city, and are intended, we be- 
lieve, to be presented tothe “ National Institution.” 
—.Vational Intel. 


ing in the Albany Cultivator: it may be truce. 


“Many patents have been granted for various 
kinds of churns in our Yankee land, which probably 
|in most cases originated from those who were ac- 
| customed to the “good old wey,” but it strikes me 
that the Mexican churn beats’ all your Yankee in- 
ventions for ease, pleasure ang saving of time. The 
method, as communicated to me by Joseph Green. 
ham, a merchant of Vera Cruz, is: to enclose two 
| tin cans in a green cow-hide, the size of them to 
correspond to the quantity of milk: the hide will 
shrink on drying and adhere tight to the cans, and 
being placed one on each side of a trotting horse, 
it has the appearance of saddle-bags. When filled 
nearly full with milk, the Mexican has only to 
mount the steed and ride into town from Mediling 
to Vera Cruz, the distance eight miles ~ the motion 
of the horse effects the separation of the bu ter from 
the milk, and the rider has only to pocket the cash 
for his buttermilk and butter, and at his leisure 
wend his way home. 

Yours, 
Weybridge, Vt., Jan. 1841. 


| Churning Milk in Mexico.—We find the follow- 





S. W. Jewerr. 


[The milk of Col. Jaques’ celebrated Cream Pot 
cows has been converted into butter during its con- 
veyance from his farm in Charlestown to this city.] 





To deslroy Rats and Mice.—The following has 
been recommended for this purpose, and is worth 
the trial : 

Take equal quantities of powdered oatmeal and 
unslacked lime; mix them by stirring, without 
adding any liquid, and puta small quantity in a 
place infested by rats or mice; they will swallow 
this preparation, become thirsty, and the water 
which they will drink will slack the lime and de- 
stroy them. 


Despise no one ; for every one knows something 
which thou knowest not. 
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For the N. E. Farmer. 


KEEPING CATTLE WARM IN WINTER. 


Mr Auven Purnam—Dear Sir—I observe by 
the papers that the subject for discussion at your 
agricultural meeting this evening, is Live Stock. 
If I were present, 1 would say something on the 
importance of keeping neat cattle and sheep warin 
in the winter season; but as I cannot be there, I 
will address a few words to you on the subject; 
and if you shall regard what I write as calculated 
to make the farmer’s stock more comfortable and 
more profitable to its owner, you may publish this 
letter in the New England Farmer. 


When I commenced farming, I prepared a good 
barn-yard, enclosed with a close fence, and a well 
of water therein, covered with a shed. I[ used to 
turn out my cattle in the morning, and suffer them 
to remain out all day, unless there was a severe 
storm. ‘The cattle were fed at noon with some. 
coarse fodder spread on the snow in the barn-yard, 
or in racks under the shed. A_ plentiful supply of | 
water was kept constantly in a trough in the yard. 
Now, sir, for years I thought that this was the best | 
way I could manage, I have since adopted a dif- 
ferent course. My cattle are fed several times in, 
the morning, 
of the clock are turned out to water. While the 
cattle are drinking, the stalls are cleaned out and 
littered, and in about one hour the cattle are again 
tied up. Ifthe weather is stormy or very cold, 
they are permitted to return to their stalis as soon 
as possible; but if the weather is mild, they are 
suffered toremain out longer, but not more than 
two hours. They are fed in their stalls several 
times during the day, @} ways giving them little ata 
time. Inthe afternoqptiey are again turned out 
and watered, and suffered to remain out as long as 
in the morning. The stalls having been again 
cleaned out and littered, the cattle are again.tied 
up for night. Great care is taken to make the 
barn warm. When the weather is cold, the doors 
and windows are closely shut. In this way, the 
cattle being more comfortable, are kept at. much 
less expense and thrive better. A cow will give 
more milk when kept warm than when exposed to 
the cold. Every farmer knows that cattle-eat more 
in severely cold weather; and, notwithstanding, 
then cows give less milk; still few farmers take 
sufficient care to protect ther stock from the severi- 
ty of the weather. Hogs, also, gain inore on the 
same food, when kept warm. 


My business calls me often to ride through the 
county of York, and it is distressing to see seven 
eighths of the stock (working oxen excepted,) ex- 
posed to the severity of the weather in cold winter 
days, from morning till night, without shelter. Cat- 
tle so situated will take little exercise, but stand 
shivering with the cold, not being able to Jie down 
comfortably on the cold, melting snow. It isa 
mistaken notion that cattle and sheep should be 
much exposed to severe cold weather to render 
them hardy. Some farmers say that they leave 
their cattle out, because their business calls them 
from home, This is a poor excuse. It would be 
much better to turn their cattle out for water only 
once each day, and tie them up immediately after 
drinking, than to leave them all day exposed to the 
openair. Then the humane farmer, when gone 
from home and exposed to the storms of our incle- 
ment winter, may feel some satisfaction in the re- 


and carefully carded; and at about 9) 


| fection that he has discharged his duty to hie ve 

| stock, by placing them in a dry and warm shelter. 
Respectfully, yours, &c. 

| WM. A. HAYES. 

| S. Berwick, Me., Feb. 18, 1841. 


| 
| For the New England Farmer. 


ROT IN TURNIPS. 


I have noticed several articles recently in the 
various agricultural papers, relative to the destruc- 
tion of the ruta baga in the field by rot. 

The disease alluded to is not confined exclusive- 
‘ly tothe ruta baga, but is not unfrequently the 
cause of serious and fatal injury to every species 
and variety of turzips now known. In the autumn 
of 1839, I had a yard containing no less than six 
distinct varieties, all of which, with the exception 
ofa few that had been sown very late, in order to 
| supply a vacancy occasioned by the ravages of the 

fly, were destroyed, 

| A field of ruta bagas, the same season, was also 
greatly injured by the same cause; and indeed I 
have never been very successful in raising this root, 
where IT have manured with green or unfermented 
| dung, unmixed, with a liberal quantity of ashes or 
‘unslaked lime. ‘The best and most valuable crop 
I ever harvested, wasa crop of ruta bagas sown in 
drills, 18 inches asunder, on green sward turned in 
in June, and manured with ashes and gypsum, in 
the proportion of half and half. 

The roots were perfectly smooth and symmetri- 
cal—of an excellent flavor, and kept ljonger with- 
out depreciating than any | have ever raised. 

There have been many curious speculations offer- 
ed in order to account for this evil; but as yet we 
have had nothing but speculations, and no one can 
congratulate himself upon having discovered either 
the cause or a remedy for its effects. Whether the 
rot is occasioned by a radical or tropical affection, 
or whether it is confined exclusively to crops grown 
on soils that have been manured with unfermented 
dung, is a question I am unable to decide. 

—— Me., Feb. 4th, 1841. H. D. W. 


BERKSHIRE § SW WINE. 


We last week inserted a communication from 
“Qne who prefers Form to Color’—and also cop- 
ied from the Albany Cultivator an article, each 
highly approving of the Berkshire. Our readers 
must not infer that we coincide in opinion with all 
who furnish matter for our pages, or that we adopt 
the views contained in every article which we copy. 
Our purpese is, within proper limits, to furnish our 
readers with what may be said on each side of a 
question. ‘The Berkshire swine have recently ob- 
tained great notoriety. Farmers from east, west, 
north and south are inquiring into their merits and 
defects. It is important that the true value of this 
breed should be determined. If any one can give 
us facts or opinions from sources which entitle 
them to any considerable weight, that tend to show 
that these swine are less valuable than some other 
kinds, or that crosses with them are better than the 
pure bloods, we shall be happy to lay their remarks 
before the public. \We have apprehensions that 
Berkshires deceive the eye; that their roundness 
on the rib makes them promise thicker pork than 
the farmer finds when they are slaughtered. We 
learn from good authority, that on the belly and 
sides they are thin, compared with the cross of 
Berkshire and Mackay. Report says that butchers 














and meat sellers dislike the pure pers if this 
breed possesses a peculiar aptness to fatten, and if 
at the same time the pork is worth less in the mar- 
ket, then the farmer must settle the question wheth- 
er what he saves in keep is not to be accompanied 
by a diminished price for the pork, such as will 
prevent his being the gainer by changing his stock. 
Information upon the subject is solicited.—Ep. 


THE POUDRETTE COMPANIES. 

In December last, there was inserted in this pa- 
per a notice of affidavits forwarded by Mr Anthony 
Dey, relating to the relative value of poudrette, as 
manufactured by the New York Poudrette Co. and 
by the Lodi Manufacturing Co. The object of 
the affidavits was to show that chemical] analysis 
proved the article prepared by Mr Dey to be much 
superior to that prepared by Mr Minor. Last 
week we inserted what Mr Minor called the far- 
mers’ analysis of his article. Accompanying that 
statement was a note intimating that the analyses 
made for Mr Dey might not have been conducted 
with entire fairness. We suspect there may be 
facts which would natura!ly prompt an honest man 
to conjecture that Mr Dey, or rather his agents, 
may have given too greata relative excellence to 
his article. Our object now is, to place Mr Minor, 
or the New York Co, on as good footing in our col- 
umns, as was formerly given to Mr Dey or the Lodi 
Co, Here we must stop: the private rivalries or 
differences of the parties we must refuse to make 
public. We may add our own conviction that 
those who order the article from Mr Minor, are 
more likely to obtain it, than those who apply to 
Mr Dey. ‘We have ordered from him a small 
quantity for our own use, and Messrs Breck & Co. 
are expecting to receive ina few weeks, several 
casks for sale.-—Epb. 


Utility of Select Seeds. — Mr Gaylord, in the Al- 
bany Cultivator, very justly remarks, that “the 
seed that ripens first in the ear, and is separated 
with the greatest ease, is the most proper for seed, 
as these circumstances show it is the most mature. 
A farmer in one of the northern States « few years 
since, was in the habit of selling large quantities of 
seed wheat annually and at high prices, as his 
wheat was of a superior quality, very heavy and 
productive, and supposed to be a new variety. It 
appeared, however, that he had brought his wheat 
to that degree of perfection, by selecting some of 
the finest heads from a field in the first place, and 
then instead of threshing the whole crop, and using 
the seed promiscuously, he generally beat the 
sheaves over a barrel, by which only the best and 
most perfect grains were separated, and by repeat- 
ed sowings had rendered the qualities so desirable, 
permanent.” 

It is reasonable to believe that every kind of 
seed may be improved by a similar process of se- 
lection. 





It is too often the case that a family of sons and 
daughters are seen spending their time in idleness 
and extravagance, while their parents are laboring 
like slaves for their support. 





The mind of a thinking man resembles the earth, 
beneath whose surface lie many precious seeds. 
Every rain calls forth buds, and every beam of the 
sun produces flowers. 
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F or the N. E. Farmer. 


— 


LIME—“ ONE FIRE MORE.” 


Mr Purnam—Permit me to second your recom- 
mendation in regard to the application of lime the 
ensuing spring, on the plan proposed by Dr. Jack- 
son, as set forth in your report of his instructive re- 
marks at the Seventh Agricultural Meeting. 

It yet appears to be a mooted question with many 
of our practical agriculturists, whether this great 
chemical agent is capable of affording any impor- 
tant aid in improving the common methods of culti- 
vation; and it would appear to be the surest way 
to settle its merits as a fertilizer, to adopt, s‘rictly, 
as you observe, the recommendations of its distin. | 
guished advocate, Dr. Jackson, which are not only 
supported by science, but by the experience of | 
many intelligent and persevering cultivators in va- | 
rious parts of our country. | 

Considerable disappointment has been produced | 
heretofore in its application asa top-dressing, which | 
the scientific reasons assigned by Dr. Jackson in | 
his remarks, will prevent in future. 

Upon the whole, with so much evidence in sup- | 
port of its utility, and with the satisfactory explana- | 
tions afforded by science of the causes of its failure 
in certain cases heretofore, I think instead of aban- 
doning its use, there are new inducements for far- | 
mers to proceed in their experiments with it. Let | 
it have a fair trial, upon scientific principles, as pro- | 
posed by Dr, Jackson, and I for one have no fears.| 
forthe result, At any rate, le! it not be condemn- | 
ed as worthless, before it has been pnt to the test | 
its friends solicit. An article of so much general | 
importance and of so high pretensions as an aid to 
agriculture, should not be spurned upon the mere 
unsupported suggestions of any man, more particu- 
larly of one so manifestly destitute of chemical 
knowledge as [The severe personal allusions of 
our correspondent which follow here, though just, 
we have thought best to omit, as they might give rise 
to a warfare of an unpleasant character.} Such | 
men, however, can do but little to impede the march | 
of agricultural improvement or dampen the spirit of 
scientific inquiry which is now awakened. I[ntheir 
veneration for ancient error, they may despise the 
truths which modern science is revealing—but 
they cannot circumscribe the influence or prevent 
the effects of those truths, no more than they can 











“ Pluck his brightness from the sun, 
Or with polluted finger tarnish it!” 

But I am digressing. Mr Editor, I would again 
urge upon farmers the propriety of testing the val- 
ue of lime in the exact manner proposed by Dr. 
Jackson, and if success doesnot attend the trial, 
there will then be reason for dispensing with its | 
use: In the encouraging words of our caption, give | 
“ One Fire More !” and another wil] be unnecessary. | 

Before I close this, permit me, sir, to congratu- | 
late you on your success in your new capacity.—| 
Under your charge, I consider the usefulness of | 
the Farmer, as an agricultural paper, greatly en-. 
hanced ; and am confident that the New England) 
farmer—the lord of an acre, alike with him who. 
tills his hundred—could adopt no better means to.| 
increase his store of “this world’s goods ” and reap | 
a richer recompense for his tuil, than by becoming | 
a subscriber to, (and a payer for,) your valuable | 
weekly. I would not detract a hair’s-breadth | 
from the well-earned merit of your eminent prede- 
cessor in the editorial chair, but in justice to you | 
I must say, that if he was fortunate in being able to | 





| please a select class of readers, you must be deem- 
,ed peculiarly fortunate in being suited to please 
| the mass ; and the course which you marked out 
| for yourself upon assuming the editorial duties, and 
which you have thus far so ably and faithfully 


| maintained, is the course, depend upon it, sir, which 


| will regain the Farmer its wonted popularity, and 
j meet the unqualified approbation of the great ma- | 
| jority of its subscribers. [f am pleased to see that | 
in your efforts to make a good agricultural paper, | 
| you ure so well seconded by the aid of correspon- 
| dents —and, wishing that their number may be aug- 
| mented, and that the Farmer may grow in public, 


im 
| favor as you advance in editorial experience, 


| 


| 
} 


| 


| Berkshire blood. To this cause may also be at- 
‘tributed, I have no doubt, the varieties we so often 
find in corn, which, although selected with the 
| greatest care, and planted faraway from every other 
variety, will still be found to “sport” in a most sur- 
prising manner. P.W. 





WHY DON’T HE DO IT. 

When a farmerknows that a gate is better, and 
as a time and labor-saving fixture cheaper, than a 
set of bars and posts, and without calling on a car- 
penter he can himself make one—why don’t he do 
itr 


' chicken amongst the poultry !” 


When he has no other fastening to his gates and 
_barn doors than a rock rolled against them, and in 
asingle evening after supper is able to make a 

better one—why don’t he do it? 
| Orwhen he seos the boards dropping from his 
| barns and out buildings, and like heaps of rubbish 
lying in piles about his premises, and need only 
‘nailing on again—why don’t he do it? 


I remain truly yours, J. H. D. 


P. S.—In one of the farm reports lately publish- 
ed inthe Farmer, I noticed the opinion advanced as 
fact, that manuring corn in the hill has the effect 
to produce an extra quantity of stalks to the detri- 
ment of the grain. As I do not recollect hav- 
ing seen this question discussed in your columns, | [4 
I would ask it this opinion is sustainable as fact ? | Or if he is afraid of the expense of nails, and is 
The stimulus given to corn in its early stages by always crying =p the cane of Dr. Franklin, to 
the manure in the hill, lessens the chance of the “save the pennies and the pounds will take care of 
crop being injured by frost, by hastening its matu- themselves,” and he knows thatthe same Dr. Frank- 


‘rity ; and 1 submit whether, in the Jong run, this |!in also said that “imany men are penny wise and 
advantage does not counterbalance the evil of adis- | pound foolish,” and he is not careful to think of the 


proportionate quantity of stalks. I should like the | Precept contained in the latter—why don’t he do it ? 
views of your correspondents, pro and con, in re- | If it is a saving of nearly half the manure of a 
gard tothe matter. | farmer’s stock by keeping them shut up in yards, 
; j instead of running at large through most of the win- 
'ter—why don’t he do it? 
nai | If he knows that many of his fields would be 
ON BREEDING BACK. ‘greatly improved by ditching, and by the removal 
‘ ’ : é' ' ‘of large stumps and stones—why don’t he do it? 
Sra ae ee lately with two very intelligent! 4nd when he knows that his pastures yield near- 
friends and practical agriculturists on the tendency ly double the feed, and of a better quality, if the 


wd all animals to “ breed back,” , was struck with | bushes were all cut and subdued—why don’t he 
the instances they related as having happened with-| go jt 2 


in their knowledge, and which carry back that ten- | 
dency to a date far more remote than what I had | 
contemplated as probable, or even possible. 
The first said, ‘* When I was a lad at my father’s | 
house, we had amongst our poultry a smal! rouster, 
of the bantam or feather-legged breed, with the | 
feathers extending outside his legs hike two s nal] 
wings; he was kept until it was suspected that the 
breed of the other fowls might be injured by his | 
cross, when he was killed; but, from that day to, 
this, not a year passes without a feather-legged 


From the Farmer’s. Cabinet. 


And if he careadd fifty per cent. to the product 
of his clover fielis, and even his pastures, by the 
use of gypsum4—-why don ’t he do it ? 

And if it isé cheaper, actually cheaper, to burn 
dry wood than¥reen, and to use a stove instead of 
an open fire-place—why don’t he do it ?—Far- 
mer’s Gaz. 


From the Albany Cultivator. 


CULTURE OF THE SUGAR BERT. 


The other said, “I once kept the variety of fowls; Messrs Gaylord § T'ucker—L have tried during 
called ramps: that is, fowls naturally without tails; | the four years past, various modes of cultivating the 
bat at length, determining to get rid of them, they sugar beet. On our soils, which we call red land, 
were all killed right away: this was seventeen but which L suppose you would call alluvial, the 
years ago, and during that time |. have never had following plan I find the best. 1 work my ground 
one of that sort upon my farm, but this year there until it is well pulverized, with a good supply of 
has come a rump fowl amongst the chickens !” | Inanure if it is poor. I then draw furrows about 

And it is in this way, I presume, that the very two-feet apart, into which | put a reasonable quan- 
frequent admixture of black, or spotted-faced’sheep, tity of manure. I then ran my plough round both 
are to be found in flocks where there have never sides of the furrow, which will cover the manure 
been either ewe or buck of that variety for an age ; and raise it on a ridge. I plant the seed from ten 
but it must have been observed by every one, at| to twelve inches apart on the ridge. In this way I 
all conversant with the rearing of sheep, that these | have been tolerably successful. Last year I had 
mougrels, which have black, or dark-colored spots, | a” extraordinary crop, but I did not take time to 
are always the best sheep in. the flock. And [| ascertain the number of bushels or tons to the acre. 
know at this time, a remarkably fine pen:of spring | This year I had two acres, and got twentysix tons, 
pigs, a cross between the Chester county. and Berk- | though I do not call it more than half a crop, it 
shire black and white, each of which has the requi-| having been a very dry season, Peter Diet. 
site number of white feet, &c., according to Albany | -Wew Oxford, Penn. 
statute ; but two amongst them, and by far the best ~— 
pigs, have a tinge of red mixed with the white—a| Poverty wants some, luxury many, and avarice 
proof that they are “breeding back” to their old!all things.—Covoley. 
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EIGHTH AGRICULTURAL MEETING AT THE. 


STATE HOUSE. 


ly sent to market by Mr Phinney. 


The President, Hon. Daniel BP. King, informed the | 


meeting that he had received a communication from Dr. 


Andrew Nichols, of Danvers, with a request that it 
might be laid befure the body over which he presided. 
A portion of the communication, einbracing the outlines 


ofa plan for forming an association among the farmers 


of the Commonwealth fur the purpose of employing one! 


or more agricultural chemists, who should analyze soils, 
manures, &c, for cach member of the association, and 
prepare a popular treatise upon the science of agricul- 
ture, having been read, the matter 


was referred to a 


Cushman, Representative from Bernardstown, bad had 
consigned to him for sale by one of his neighbors recent- 
ly, avery large hog, and a request was made that he 
should not let it be kiown thatthe hog was of Berk- 
shire breed, becanse that would injure the sale. The 
report is abroad that the meat sellers in the market 
house were unwilling to purchase the large hogs recent 
(We are not certain 
whether the last statesnent was made by Mr C. or by 
some other speaker.) 

Mr Putnam deemed the question an important one, 
and stated that he had heard objections to this breed 
from sourees which entitled them to much consideration, 

Mr Dodge, of Hamilton, apprehended that our farmers 
might miss it, by running after new breeds and omitting 


the improvement of those that have long been in the 


country. 
Mr Sheldon, of Wilmington, said he was the first man 


to drive swine from New York State to this vicinity. 


committee, consisting of Messrs Denny, of Leicester, Got then the Grass breed ; they resembled the Berk- 


Dr. Jackson, of Boston, and Collamore, of Pembroke, 
with instructions to report at the next meeting. 

The House of Representatives having prolonged its 
session until 7 o'clock, and the community in part being 
engaged in the celebration of the Fourth, the attendance 
at the Hall in the early part of the evening was so small, 
that the meeting preferred to receive the remarks of Mr 
Emersun on Forest Trees at some other time, and voted 
a meeting on the following Monday evening for that 
purpose. 

A gentleman from New Bedford being present, Mr 
Randall, who has imported for his own use both Ayre- 
shire cattle and Berkshire swine, he was invited to favor 
us with some accountofthem. He judges the Ayreshire 
to be second to none as dairy stock. We understood 
him to say that one of his cows from the first to the sev 
enth of April, besides feeding her calf, made 7 Ibs, of 
butter and furnished 3 pts. of milk daily for other uses. 
This cow never gave more than 20 qts. of milk per day. 
This breed do well on short feed; will thrive where 
the Durhams would “dwindle. They are more easily 
kept than our native stock ; and one, with the same 
keep, will get more milk and more flesh from the Ayre- 
shires than from natives. He has a fine bull, Ro» Roy, 
out of acow that has obtained the first premiums in 
Scotland, which he deems superior to any other animal 
he 


England cows. 


has seen, ‘This breed are not Jarger than our New 

Feeds his stock mostly upon straw and 
1 1-2 peck of roots per day to each animal. The bull 
thes kept, was thought by many, from his fine condi- 
tion, to have been stall-fed. When asked by Mr Buck- 
minster whether his Ayreshires resembled the stock 
owned by Mr Cushing, he replied that they do resemble 
Mr Cushing’s, but yet differ from them. Would not 
volunteer to express any apprehension that Mr Cushing's 
are not pure Ayreshire, butas he has been questioned, 
gives the opinion that there may be in them some Clydes- 
dale blood. 


Mr Randall has imported two Berkshire sows and a 
boar. The writers for the Albany Cultivator would 
jead one to suppose that the real Simon Pures have 18 
white hairs in the tail, three white feet and a little 
white in the face, and that all other parts are black, 
But his are of ared or brick dust color, mixed with 
black. They have done remarkably well; his boar is 
now at Mr Cushing's, (Watertown) where le trusts he 
will establish a good character. 

The question was raised whether the Berkshires will 
cut up as well as other hogs. (Our article in another 
Mr 


Colman had recently heard reports unfavorab!e to them, 
at which he was somewhat surprised. He said that Mr 


column was sent to the printer before the meeting.) 


| 
| 





Ile 


wants to see the animnal— 


shires, but were not as g 


od; did not cut up well. 
cares little for the breed—he 
to see the make of him—and if he likes that, he ‘Il buy 
him, asking no questions about his family name. 


From a bushel of cooked meal he can get sometimes 


Cultivator. (We think it has been published in our 
columns before we had charge of the paper, but if not, 
we will soon give it an insertion.) 

The Berkshires found more disparagers than praisers. 
Their comparative merits and defects are not yet fully 
known. Those who have them already and like them, 
will of course continue to keep them ;—those who have 
fair hogs of a different breed, may do well not to incur 
much expense tu obtain this famous kind, until their 
relative worth is better understood. ‘The color of Mr 
Randall's hogs, taken in connection with a few facts 
| observed by us the last season, creates a presumption in 
| our mind that there may be a better variety of improved 
Berkshires than that obtained froin the vicinity of Alba- 
ny. We noticed in each cf three litters of pigs last year , 
one pig of the red ur redish color, aid in each instance 
| that was apparently the best pig in the litter. Red with 
| color of the genuine old 








| black spots is said to be the g 

English Berkshire; the black comes mostly from the 
| Chinese black heg. And as those pigs were best in 
which the color of the old Berkshire shows itself, the 
| inquiry is legitimate, whether the fashionable Berkshire 
|of the day has not tuo much of the Chinese blood in 
| him; whether one with less of that blood would not be 
better. 


12 Ibs. of pork ; but from raw meal he seldom gets more 


than eight. It is importaut to be very regular as to the 


hour of feeding; after you have fixed your hour, do not 
A 


depart from it so much as five minutes. man accus- 


tomed to his breakfast at precisely seven o'clock, can | 
tell without a watch very nearly when that time comes; | 


and the pig can tell as accurately. By this regularity 
you keep them frem squealing. 
thing—that is, one that gets a variety in his food—will 
do better than one that is confined to a single article of 
food, however nutritious that may be. In reply to the 


question whether the state of the tide at the time of | 


slanghtering the hog has any effect upon the pork, Mr 
S. said that he had observations and 
was satisfied that the point could not be settled until we 


made extensive 


could discover some process by which we could kill one 
half of the same hog on the flood, and the other half on 
the ebb of the tide. 


Col. Adams, of Newbury, said that he continues to | 


keep the Byfield breed, but has cros-ed slightly with the 
Mackay. Likes the looks of a white hog with lopped 
ears and aclipped tail. Recently slaughtered two sows 
20 months old, that had brought 15 pigs, and their 
His butcher, Mr Colman, of New- 


buryport, tells him thatno Berkshire of equal weight 


weight was 825 Ibs. 


will cut so thick pure fat pork, on the back, by one inch 
as his breed. An intelligent farmer in his vicinity who 
recently slaughtered Berkshires, finds the po: k so indif, 
f-rent that he will not eat it. Col. A. coincides with 
Mr Sheldon in regard to feeding at a particular hour.— 
In winter he feeds twice a day ; in summer three times. 

Mr Sheldon thinks that pork can be obtained cheap- 
est by giving hogs as much as they will eat; he gener- 
ally feeds three times a day; but one season an Irishi- 
man fed his swine five times a day; and they did better, 
The worst 
course one can take is to give an animal just enough to 
keep him where he is: up to that point there is no profit 
—but the next kernel of corn, the first that adds to size 
or fat, you may get pay for. 


slightly better, than in any other season. 


The troughs should be 
covered, excepting while the hogs are eating. 

Mr Colman corrected a statement made by him ona 
former evening, when he informed us that Capt. Mackay 
brought from England the original of the breed that 
bears his name. They were brought by Capt. Tracy. 


Mr Randall had tried, much to his satisfaction, a pro- 
cess of curing hams, described lust season in the Albany 


A hog that eats every | 


AGRICULTURE IN MAINE. 

| Weare happy to learn that our brethren in the east 
| have commenced holding meetings at the capitol. Judg- 
|ing from the reports given in the Maine Farmer and 
Maine Cultivator, the first meeting must have been 
| highly interesting. 


There are intelligence and enter- 
prize enough in that State, when they shall be brought 
to bear more directly and generally upon agriculture, 
and upon the inducements there offered to its prosecu- 
tion, to nake Maine prominent among the agricultural 
States of the Union. More extensive cultivation of the 
soil, in connection with the lumber trade and operations, 
would, we imagine, contribute essentially to the pros- 
perity and comfort of her people. Our hearty good 
wishes attend those who have commenced laboring to 
| awaken there a deeper interest in this most natural and 
| highly important occupation. 





CORN. 


We are indebted to Lovett Peters, F.sq., of Westboro’, 
for a truss of corn, which has the characteristics of a very 
good kind, 


We shall with pleasure comply with his 
| request to use some of it on our own grounds. 





Also, we have on hand a specimen of fine corn from 

Mr John Preston, of Danvers. Other varieties from va- 
| rious directions may be seen at the Agricultural Ware- 
| house. 

We are indebted to Mr Peters, also, fur a communica- 
tion relative to the slavers in horses, whicl will be at- 
tended to at the season when that disease usually pre- 
vails. 


BRISTLES IN ENGRAFTING MORTAR. 
We ‘earned a few days since from E. Phinney, Esq., 
that bristles, somewhat chopped up, cut say into three 





pieces each, will make a much more durable mortar 
than hair, whether for engrafting or plastering. 


On Monday evening Mr G. B. Emerson was prevent- 
ed by ill heetth from delivering his address upon Forest 
Trees. A discussion was had upon the Root Culture. 
‘Lomorrow evening, Trees will be the subject for con- 
sideration, Mr Emerson will be presentif his health 
permits. 

The excesses of our youth are drafts upoy our old 
age, payable with interest about thirty years after date. 
—Lacun. 
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THERMOMETRICAL, 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 


eof the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
’ 


Ra? : 
{ the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shade: 
Northecly exposure, week ending Mare h7. 


Wind. 


March. 1941. | 7A.M.| 12,M.[5,P.M. | 
Monday, 1} 37 1 50 } 33 ; &. W. 
luesday, 2 31 38 | 31 | Ss 2 
Wednesday, 3| 28 | 10 | 34 5. E. 
Vheisday, 4 23 | 88. 4.8 S. 
Mrolay, si 98-1. of Se N. 

Sat wday, 6 iy | 3s | 98 | S,£ . 
Su day, 7 6. | aT = N.W 





BRIGHTON MARKET. — Monpay, Marcu 8, In4] 
Reported forthe New England Fariner 

At Market 285 Beet Cattle, 880 Sheep, 12 yoke of 
Working Oxen, 15 Cows and Calves, and 480 swine. 

Vrices.— Beef Cattle —A small advance was effected. | 
The premium catde from Worcester county, which were | 
exhibited in State street a few days since, were sold for | 
a high price. We quote extra 36 75 a 7 U0 _ First 
juality $6 25 a6 50. Second quality $5 75 a 6 00.— 


» 


~ 











« = > 7 oa — 
HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 
Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs: the mou! 
has heen so formed to lay lhe furrow compl 


thle 


~ 
ry) 


1 board 


{ . : 
I as ele'y over, 


i] 


iurnt 1! Pieavine 
ground t pos manner. The leneth of 
mould hoard has been very much increased that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the !ate trial 
of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 


fincre erTrass } 


yp 


hes 


e, vr ilte 


‘ 
t 


in ve 


the 


so 


** Should our opinion be asked as 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostty light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, butif your land i 


to which of the Ploughs 


Aeary, hard or roc "a 


u 


Phird quality, $5 00 a 5 50. | 2EGIN with Mr. Howarp’s.’ 
Working Oxen —No sales noticed. | Atthe above mentioned tral the Howard Pleugh did 
Cows and Calves —No sales made public. | more worl:, with the same power of team, than any other 
Sheen —Dull Lots at &2 50, 3 25, 4 00,4 50 and 47%). | ploueh exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
Swine. —Lots to peddle at 4 1-2c. for sows and 5 1-2) and one half inches, to the 112 Ihs. draught, while the 
for barrows. At retail from 5 to 6 1-2. | Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
ieheei jthe same porer of team! A\l acknowledge that Howard’s 
WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT, Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 


Corrected with great care, weekly. 
Herds Grass, very litle in market. Red Top, 
Clover—Northern, very little in Mar 


SEEDS 


hy the bag 60 tu 70 ¢. 


ket.—Southern, plenty, 910 lOc. Flax Seed, $1 37 to 1 59 
bu. Lucerne, 25 c. per lb ’ ; 

FLOUR. Howard Street $5 37—Genesee $5 31—Ohio 
$5 


12 
GRAIN. Corn—Northern Yellow none —Round Yel- 
low 51 to 53—Southern Flat Yeliow 50--White 
Ryve—Northern 60 to 65—Southern 50 to 55. Oats—South 
Northern 35 to 40. 
Beef— Mess 


ern 23 to 32 


PROVISIONS 310 50 11 G0—-Prime 


to 


$6 50—No. 1 39 00 Pork—Extra—1i5 00—Clear 14 50— 
Mess $13 00. Hams--Northern 9 c. per lb—Southern, 
none. Lard—Boston 9 c¢ per lb.—Soathern, 8 to 8 1-2. 


Butter—Lump 18 to 22—Firkin 12 to 18—Shipping 8 to 14. 
Whole Hogs 5 1-2 to 6 c.--Pigs 5c. 

HAY. per ton, $17 to 17 50— Eastern Screwed 813 to 14 

CHEESE--Old 11 ¢.--New 8. 

FGGS. 16 

POULTRY—Chickens 10 to 12 1-2 e. per ib —Turkeys 
12 1-2 

WOOL—The market for this article has not experienced 
iny change of late. Pulled Wool is rather searee, und there 
hut a limited supply of low Fleeces. and of fine Fleeces the 
stock is also moderate. Prime or Saxeny Fleeces, washed, 
Ib. 50 to 55 c.--American full blood, washed, 47 to 50--Do 
3 4 blood, washed, 44 to 46—Do. 1-2 blood, washed, 36 to 
10—1-4 and common do, 35 to 37--Smyrna Sheep, washed, 
20 to 23--Do. unwashed, 10 to 14-—Benguasi Sheep, 8 to 10-- 
Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 to 10--Supertine Northern pulled 
lamb 43 to 46—No. | de. de. 37 to 42—No 2 de do 26 to 39 
—No 3 do do [8 to 20). 


. 
-(zeese &, 


« | 





FRUIT TREES, MULBERRIES, &c. 

The subseriber offers to the public the usual 
very large assoriment, comprising the choicest 
Fruit Trees, of every class, and embracing all 
the newest varieties. Also, an immense collec- 
tion of Ornamental Trees, Shrabe and Flowering 
Plants, Green House Plants, Bulbous Roots, and the most 
eXtensive assortment of Splendid Dahlias, in the Union. 

All these articles will he sold at a reduction to suit the 
times, and as cheap or cheaper than they ean he elsewhere 
Obtained. For the silk culture, are offered the finest varie- 
ties of Mulherries, which are the Circassian, Elata, Alpine, 
Multicaulis, and Broussa; all of which are very hardy ex- 
cept the Multicaulis and that withstands ordinary winters. 

The State of New York having now granted a bounty of 
$2 per Ib. on Silk, and Massachusetts and Vermont having 
done the same, they will no doubt take the lead in this great 
national pursuit WM. R PRINCE. 

Flushing, March 7th, 1841. 

N. B. Prieed Catalogues will he sent to every applicant. 
Any persons who wish to establish silk plantations will be 
supplied with trees payable by a share of the proceeds. 

FARM WANTED 

Wanted to purchase on credit or hire on a lease of five or 
ten years, a small but good farm in the vicinity of Boston,— 
The advertiser is engaged in rearing swine and males large 
quantities of manure and has it in his power to keep a farm 
in a high state of cultivation. Any person having a place 
to dispose of or rent at a reasonable price may hear of a ten- 
ant by addressing JOHN GREY, 

March 10. Neponset Village, Dorchester. 





made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shve, 
| or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
| having to furnish a new landside. this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to $t5. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
3.0 50, and wih cutter $i, with wheel and cutter, $2 50 
extra, ’ 

The above Plonghs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 


‘ JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








PURE "SPERM OIL. 










0. 


No. 101 State St. keep constantly for sale, Winter, Spring 
and Fall Sperin Oil, bleached and unbleached ; which they 
warrant to be of the best quality and to burn without 
crusting, 

Oil Canisters of various sizes. 

Boston, Jan. 1, i841. 


sly 
FRUIT TREES AND SCIONS FOR SALE. 


The subscriber, at the Pomologica! Gorden 
Salem, offers for ale a very chorce and exiepsive 
variety of Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach and 


Apricot Trees, Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Red 


Antwerp Raspberries. 

Also, Scions of al! the European and American Froits 
which have been proved ; all from fruit bearing Trees, pack- 
ed in boxes with moss, and can be transported with safety 
to any partof this country or Europe. ’ 

ROBERT MANNING. 

Salem, March 2, 1341 May! 

SITUATIONS WANTED 
Apply at N. E Agricultural 








As Gardeners and Farmers 


Wurehonse and Seed Store. March 3 
A SMALL FARM FOR SALE, 
Situated in Braintree, ten miles from Joston, with a 
Dwelling Honse and large Cider mill thereon. The farm 


contains about 20 acres, Inquire of 
NATHANIEL FAXON, 
No. 53 North Market Street 


BERKSHIRE BOAR AND SOW, 

The subscribers offer for sale a full blood Berkshire Boar 
and Sow, 18 months old, which they purchased a year since 
from N. C. Bement, which he warranted to be pure. 


Feb. 24. JOSEPH BRECK & CO 


| have now on hand 


| Mange! Wurtzel 


PEAR, PLUM, GRAPE 
ow Pear Trees. of the kinds 
2000 Plu Trees, of the most approved kinds 


,INES, AC, 


most upprove d 


0 





ind extra size uvof them have borne this 
StuSO! 
ae. Apple, Cherry ar Peach Trees, of diilerent 
kinds ." ’ 
00 Quince Trees 
100 Isabella and Cataw! 1 Grape Vines, from 6 to 15 feet 
high; mostof them have bor fruit Black Hlamburg 
Sweetwator, Pond’s. 
30,000 Grant Asparagus Roots 


Gooseberry, Currants, Raspberries, of good kinds. 


5000 Wilmot’s Karly Rhubarb or Pre Plants, lately intro- 
duced, 


2000 Cherry and Pear Stocks; 1000 Plums; Roses, &c, of 


all kinds, 
| All orders sent to the subscriber 


at Cambridgeport, will 
meet with immediate attention, 


SAMUEL POND. 


Cambridgeport, Mass., Feb. 24 


GARDEN SEDs, 


For sale by Josern Bueck & Cc. at the New Enotanp 
| Faamer Orrice, No. 51 and 52 North Market St. Bos- 
fon. ‘The subscribers would inform the public that they 


the largest collection of seeds ever be 
fore otlered by sale in this city, embracing every variety 
of FYeld, Kitchen, Garden, and Ornamental Flower Seeds 
desirable for this or any other Climate 

Our seeds are either raised under our own inspection or 
imported from responsible houses in Europe, and having 
taken extraordinary pains to obtain such as are pure and 
genuine, we can confidently recommend them to our custo- 
mers and friends, and feel assured they will prove satisfac- 
tory to all who try them 
Dealers in seeds are requested to forward their orders in 
Boxes for retailing from 8 dolls. and upwards 
will be sent out on commission allowing a liberal discount 
and take back what remain unsold. 

Letters and orders with good reference will meei 
prompt attention 


senson 


with 


FIELD SEEDS 
Ruta Baga. 

Ballatine’s New Royal do. 
White Tankard Turpip. 
Red do. 

Red Round do 

White d 


ao 


Sugar Beet. 


New Red Globe do ¢ Superior 
Yellow do. § varieties. 
Carrot Long Orange 

« — Altringham. 





amer—. 2111 White Dutch Currants, and Red and White 


White Globe do. 
Green Round do. 


New White, extra fine. 
Pumpkin, sorts. 


Wheat—various sorts. Purple Top Hybrid do. 
tarley, do. Buckwheat 

Rye, do. Broom Corn. 

Potatoes, do. Millet, 

Indian Corn, do Buckthorn. 


t for Hedges. 


Oats, do. Locust. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 

Asparagus, Beans of every description, Beets 
Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Culiflower, 
| Caraway, Celery, of the most unproved sorts, Cabhage 20 
serts, Carrot, all the varieties, Cucumber do, Cress,E gg 
Plant, Endive, Indian Corn, Kale, Leek, Lettuce in great 
variety, Melons, do. Martynea, Mustard, Nasturtium, Okra, 
Onion of sorts, Pepper do. Pumpkin do. Parsnip, Parsley, 
Peas, avery great variety, Rhabarb for tarts, Radish of sorts, 
Salsify, Squash of sorts, ‘Tomato, Turnip 20 varieties, 


SWEET AND POT HERBS. 


Artichoke, 


of sorts. Bore 


Thyme Sweet Basil. 
Sweet Marjorum. Lavender. 
Sage. Lemon Balm 


Summersavory. Anise. 
Medicinal Her} s. &e 
ORNAMENTAL FLOWER SEEDS 

Three hundred varieties, embracing all the finest sorts. 

Packages of 20 fine sorts for one dollar. 

Those who prefer to have their Seeds put up in papers 
ready for retail, ean he accommodated—eaeh packet neatly 
closed and labelled with printed directions. Price 60 eents, 
| per dozen papers, which are retailed here at 6 1-4 cents each. 
| Fruit and ornamental trees, of the greatest variety, sup- 
plied at nurseryman’s prices, and orders solicited. These 
will he packed, when required, to goto any part of the U. 
| States. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 


Hoston, Jan 


27, 1841. 


AN OX WAGON AND OX CART 


Nearly new, for sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO, In- 
| quire at No. 62 North Market Street, or at their Farm in 
| Brighton. 


Feb. 24. 


WANTED, 
An experienced Gardener, to whom liberal pay and’ con- 
stant employment will hegiven. Inquire ot this office. 
Veh. 24 if 


GRINDSTONES “ 

An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstenes 
constantly on hand and for sale by AM MIC. LOMBANhI 
& CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf. iely. Now. t2. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


IN TEMPERANCE. 
O! that men should put an enemy into their mouths to steal 
away their brains.—Shakspeare. 

The following extracts of a letter from a father 
to his only son, in which he portrays the detestable 
crime of drunkenness and its shocking consequen- 
ces, in striking colors, are taken from an old book : 


* Dean Tom—lIt is with the greatest concern I 
hear you have lately (more than once) been guilty 
of getting fuddied in company with some of your 
youthful companions ; you can scarce think what 
a shock this account gave me. I know, mv dear 
boy, you have a great flow of spirits, a lively imagi- 
nation, and great good nature ; but those qualities, 
instead of guarding you against that odious fault, 
are, | am afraid, most likely to hurry you into it 
Other vices generally have their rise and take deep- 
est root in the meanest dispositions : drunkenness, 
onthe contrary, is often, too often observed to 
flourish in the richest and most promising soils: 
this, ‘T'om, is a principal reason why I feel for you. 
A social, good-natured-youth, is drawn in by de- 
grees: if he is lively, smart, and witty, his compa- 
ny is sought for by others: if wit in another capti- 
vates him, the company he doats on draws him to 
the tavern, and though he steps cautiously at first, 
he soon, from habit and example, loses all sense of 
what he is doing; the sense of danger daily wears 
off; fondness of company by degrees draws on 
fondness for liquor; he becomes more sottish, and 
consequently more stupid, till at last his under- 
standing, (an understanding that might have done 
honor to his country, and benefited his fellow crea- 
tures,) becomes clouded and muddled, and instead 
of the promising expectations that his youth afford- 
ed, he becomes a burden to himself, and despicable 
to all the world. 

Drunkenness, Tom, stupifies the senses, destroys 
the memory, blunts the understanding, fills men 
with diseases, and makes them ineapable of busi- 
ness of any kind. That this is the consequence of 
habitual drunkenness, too many instances will evi- 
dence. Whata despicable character that of a sot 
is, I need not describe toyou ; and depend upen it, 
every person who is fond of the company of tdpers, 
is in a fair way of becoming a sot. If your ineli- 
nation tends that way, check it immediately, nor 
deceive yourself with the hopes of having the pow- 
er to conquer it whenever you please; in such a 
case habit daily adds new strength to the vicious 
bent: the brute part of us (appetite) soon possesses 
the whole man, and reason, which may be called 
the angelic part, becomes quite smothered and de- 
stroyed. You know, Tom, it is a common expres- 
sion to say, He isas drunk as a beast. We do 
not suppose that beasts get drunk: we mean by it 
that man by inebriation drowns his understanding ; 
and when his reason is gone, he is upon a level 
with, nay, really far beneath the brute, irrational 
creation. Brutes are certainly equally rational 
with such a wretch, if not more so, with the supe- 
rior advantage of a sound body and an instinct to 
guide them. 

I know the world is apt to laugh at the appre- 
hension of any danger accruing from getting fud- 
died now and then; they think the consequence 
innocent and trifling—but they soon find them- 
selves woefully mistaken, Getting fuddled is the 
high road to habitual drunkenness—the oftener 
you are guilty of it, the more you prejudice your 











health and understanding, and the less capable you 
are to guard against that abominable vice: it steals | 


‘upon you insensibly, and you are seldom conscious | 


of the danger till you are incapable of resisting it. | 
Consider, my dear Jad, the first deviation from 


ithe level paths of virtue, is the gradual, impercepti- | 


ble descent: the entrance is bewitching, as it lies | 
through the flowery regions of pleasure; but as! 
you advance, the way soon becomes rougher and | 
less pleasing ; the prospect by degrees grows dreary, | 
gloomy and frightful: each step you advance grows | 
steeper and steeper; your power of resistance 
grows fainter and fainter, and you are hurried 
down, inspite of the feeble efforts you are then ca- | 
pable of making, into the gulph of shame and ever- | 
lasting destruction. 

A drunkard is the worst of suicides: he is a de- | 
liberate, determined self-murderer; he burries himn- 
self out of the world; and for the short time he 
crawls on the earth, he makes himself miserab!e by 
loading himself wich racking distempers. Compa- 
ny, Which he was so fond of, avoid and despise him, 
when he can no longer contribute to their irrational 
mirth; (for you must never trust to friendship com- 
menced over a bottle,) and the only faint glimmer- 
ing of pleasure he then enjoys, is when he is pour- 
ing down that liquid poison which first occasioned, 
and still increases his disorder, 

As to the ridiculous custom of drinking healths, 
nothing certainly can be a greater enemy to health 
than it is. 

Tam far, Tom, from being one of that rigid class 
of mortals, who decry cheerfulness and mirth: I 
love mirth, you know I do; and cheerfulness (as 
the Spectator says,) is the very health of the soul; 
to preserve which, is one great reason why I would 
have you avoid drinking ; for drinking is in reality 
an enemy to cheerfulness, good nature and mirth. 
In drinking, it is hard, nay it is almost impossible, 
to stop at a certain mark; and when you once go 
beyond it, you are hurried you know not whither; 
quarrelling, gaming, debauchery of all kinds, nay 
often murder, are the dreadful fruits of drinking ; 
and in regard to conversation, Tom, [ would appeal 
to yourself, whether, from the little you have seen 
of drinking, (I sincerely hope it is but little,) wheth- 
er in your cool moments you would not have been 
ashamed of the words and actions which you ap- 
plauded when warm with liquor. Ina word, unless 
you most carefa!ly guard against drunkenness in| 
your youth, it willinsensibly steal on you; it will | 
make you miserable both in body and mind; it) 
will prove an insuperable bar to your becoming 
eminent in any profession; it will make you odious 
to yourself, and despicable to others; and indeed, 
and in truth, I would rather hear of your being no 
more, than your becoming a drunkard. T shall 
conclude my letter with a little story I have some- 
where read, and which I think much to the purpose. 

A certain young fellow had been drawn into a 
contract with the devil, that in consideration of 
some important services from his diabolical majes- 





ty, the young fellow was to comply with one of) * 


| 
three requests the devil should think proper to 
make him. It is tebe observed, the devil had be- 
fore tempted him in vain to commit several crimes ;| 
but the young fellow had hitherto withstood his 
temptations, and was still determined to refuse 
him in every thing but the one request he was 
obliged by his contract to comply with, When it 
came to Beelzebub’s turn to command, he left it to 
the youth’s choice either to murder his father, de- 
bauch his own sister, or get drunk. The young 





man chose the last, as by far the least shocking; 
but when he had gut drunk, the devil took that op- 
portunity of tempting him (which till he was drunk 
he never could effectually do) to commit both the 
other crimes. Thus he was drawn in to commit 
all the devil wanted; whereas if either of the other 
had been his choice, he would probably have es- 
caped so complicated a guilt,” 








<=> 
GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER, 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical! principle not before 
applied to aay implement for this purpose, The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are : 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sullicient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twive as fast as has been claimed 
by any ether machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. ‘The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liabie as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 


BONE MANURE. 

The subscriber informs his friends and the publi:, that 
after ten years experience, he is fully convinced that ground 
bones form the most powerful stiemalent that can be applial 
to the earth as a manure. 

Orders for Bone Manure or Oyster Shell Lime, left at th: 
Bone Mill, near Tremont road, in Roxbury, at the New 
England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No 52 
North Market Street, or through the Post Office will meet 
with prompt attention. 

March 4, 1840. 





NAHUM WARi* 


BONE MILLS, 

The subscriber offers for sale Bone Mills on a new and 
improved plan, whicti will grind 200 bushels per day, and 
make it of the proper fiueness. They can be put up with 
small expense, and require but little room. They can be 
easily kept in repair and are not liable to break with the 
roughest usage. 

‘They may be used for grinding Barilla, and wi!l do the 
work in the best manner. Oyster shells, plaster, soap stone, 
bricks, bark, &c. may be ground by them. 

Price $2.0. ‘hey require about as much power as a 
small run of mill stones, to be used to advantage, and can, 
if necessary, be driven by horse power. 

hose who wish to purchase can direct to William Aplin, 
No. 14 1-2 Westminster street, Providence, R. I., or to the 
subscriber. 

Ground bones constantly on hand for sale. 

WILLIAM CHASE. 

Providence, R. I., Feb. 9, 1841. 

NEW FLOWER SEEDS. 
The subscribers have received from London a choice col- 


| lection of Flower Seeds, which, with those raised by them- 


selves, constitute all worthy of cultivation. Price from 6 1-4 
to 25 cents per paper. Assortment of those marked 6 1-4 
cents, 20 papers for one dollar, and others in the oe ge 
portion. JOS. BRECK & CO, 
—s 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

A WEEKLY PAPER. 
The Editorial department of this paper having come 
into the hands of the subscriber, he is now authorized 
by the publishers to inform the public that the price of 
the paper is reduced. In future the terms will be $2 
per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid within thirty 
days. 


ALLEN PUTNAM. 
N. B.—Postmasters are required by law to frank all 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 





